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AUDUBONIAN SKETCHES. 


[ may be remembered by those who 

read Zhe Auk for October (1886), 
that the writer published therein a paper 
entitled “On an old portrait of Audubon, 
painted by himself, and a word about some 
of his early drawings.” <A frontispiece il- 
lustrated that number, being a reduced 
portrait of Audubon, the original of which 
he had painted himself, which original came 
temporarily into my possession at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, where I had had a pho- 
tograph made of it, and subsequently elec- 
trotyped the latter. 

The article in Zhe Auk fully explains the 
way by which it came about that such a 
rare privilege was extended to me, with 
other matters relating thereto. Now the 
present circulation of Zhe Auk is not as 
great as it will surely come to be some day, 
and as no doubt many widely separated 
members of the AupuBoN Society never 
saw the portrait of our great ornithologist 
referred to above, the thought struck me, 
that it would contribute to their pleasure to 
republish this picture in THe AupuBon 
MAGAZINE. This, as you see, with the ready 
assent of Dr. Grinnell, I have done for you, 

The good people who loaned me this 
original portrait of Audubon, also present- 
ed me with three of his original boy-draw- 
ings; these are still in my possession, and I 
have had them one and all photographed 
for publication in the present connection. 


I, 


In describing this old portrait and these 
three drawings in Zhe Auk I said: “It will 
be remembered by those conversant with 
the life of Audubon, that sometime during 
his youth he spent a year or more with his 
parents at Nantes, France. His wife tells 
us in his biography, that while at Nantes, 
this famous young devotee of nature made 
a hundred drawings of European birds. 
These were brought back by him in his 
portfolio on his return to America, and it 
proves to be three of these juvenile efforts 
that I now have in my possession. Rare 
old treasures they are to be sure, and would 
that I could commit to paper the quickly- 
passing thoughts they inspire in my mind, 
as I hold them up one at a time before me ! 

“They cause us to wonder whether Audu- 
bon really dreamed, as he worked away over 
these crude productions, of the man he 
was to be some day. And we wonder, too, 
as we examine them, at the rapidity of his 
artistic development and improvement, 

“They are each and all drawn by a com- 
bination of crayon and water-colors upon 
a thin and not expensive kind of drawing- 
paper, now brittle and soiled by age. Au- 
dubon had evidently numbered these draw- 
ings of his, and these numbers are 44,77; 
and 96, a European magpie, a coot, and a 
green woodpecker, respectively. 

“As I have said, the earliest of these 
drawings is the one of the magpie, and let 
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us look at it fora moment. It is life size, 
as they all three are, and the bird is repre- 
sented standing on the ground, being drawn 
lengthwise on the paper. The execution is 
quite crude, though the naturalist ‘sticks 
out’ in it, for notwithstanding the some- 
what awkward position the bird is in, there 
is life in it. The ground is simply a wash 
of pale green and brown, while over on one 
side of the paper he has ‘tried his brush,’ 
having made some rough concentric circles 
with paint dabs about them. Beneath this 
drawing we find written in lead-pencil in 
two lines, ‘La Pie, Buffon,’ ‘Pye, Piot 
Magpye, Pianet, english,’ and over to the 
left-hand corner, ‘No. 44.’” 

The second picture is that of a coot, and 
is here a marked improvement upon the 
magpie. Far more pains have been taken 
with the feet, legs, bill, and eye, though lit- 
tle has been gained in the natural attitude 
of the bird. It is also represented standing 
upon the dry ground, which is here of a 
pale, violet wash, unbroken by anything in 
the shape of stones or vegetation. Except 
very faintly on the wing, no attempt has 
been made to individualize the feathers, the 
entire body being of a dead black, worked 
in either by burnt cork or crayon. Beneath 
this figure has been written in lead-pencil, 
but gone over again by the same hand in 
ink, ‘La foulque ou La Moselle—Buffon, 
Riviere Loire Joselle—” ‘ English—the 
Coot.” 

As is usually the case among juvenile ar- 
tists, both this bird and the magpie are rep- 
resented upon direct lateral view, and 
no evidence has yet appeared to hint to us 
of the wonderful power Audubon eventu- 
ally came to possess in figuring his birds 
in their every attitude. 

There is a peculiar pleasure that takes 
possession of us as we turn to the third and 
last of these figures, the one representing 
the green woodpecker (Gecinus viridis). It 
is a wonderful improvement, in every par- 
ticular, upon both of the others. The de- 


tails of the plumage and other structures 
are brought out with great delicacy and re- 
finement of touch; while the attitude of the 
bird, an old male, is even better than many 
of those published in his famous work. : 

The colors are soft and have been so han- 
dled as to lend to the plumage a very flossy 
and natural appearance, while the old trunk 
upon the side of which the bird is repre- 
sented, presents several evidences of an in- 
crease of the power to paint such objects. 

We find written in lead-pencil beneath 
this picture, in two lines, and in rather a 
Frenchy hand, “ Le Pic vert, Buffon,” “the 
Green Woodpecker—British Zoology.” 

When Mrs. Walker, the lady who pre- 
sented me with these drawings, forwarded 
them, I received from her a very valuable 
letter, and in it she tells me that “there was 
a portfolio of quite a number and variety of 
birds left with my father by Mrs. Audubon, 
but they have been given to different mem- 
bers of our family. He left a half-finished 
portrait of his wife and two sons, a portrait 
of himself in oil colors, taken by himself 
with the aid of a mirror, and a life size 
American eagle; were they now in my pos- 
session I would most willingly send them 
for your inspection. 

“Mrs. Audubon was governess in my fa- 
ther’s family for several years, also in that 
of aneighbor’s of ours. I presume you are 
aware she supported herself and sons by 
teaching during the years of Mr. Audubon’s 
wanderings through America in pursuit of 
his collections. I was but a child at the 
time. He was with us eight months [in 
Louisiana], but during the greater part of 
the time was wandering all over the State, 
walking the almost entire time;—no insect, 
worm, reptile, bird or animal escaped his 
notice. He would make a collection, return 
home and draw his crayon sketches, when 
his son John would stuff the birds and such 
animals as he wished to preserve. I regret 
greatly, Doctor, that I cannot gratify you 
in giving a more minute account of Mr, Au- 
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dubon’s life while with us. But I was too 
young at the time, and as all of the older 
members of my family have passed away, I 
cannot collect such items as I might have 
done some years since. The two [three] 
crayons I beg you will accept.”’ 

In describing the portrait of Audubon, I 
said further in Zhe Av that “several months 
after receiving this letter, Mrs. Walker came 
to Fort Wingate to visit her daughter, and 
to my great pleasure brought with her the 
oil painting of Audubon she speaks of in 
the letter just quoted. I hold this valued 
little art treasure in my left hand as I pen 
these words. It is a quaint and winning 
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picture, painted on rather thin canvas, and 
tacked to a rough, wooden frame, some 26 
cms. by 31 cms., and evidently home-made. 
But the hair, he eves, the mouth, the nose 
are Audubon’s! Not only that, but givea 
us by Audubon’s hand, and that grand old 
naturalist’s face grows upon us as we look 
into it. He wears an old-fashioned dark- 
green coat, and a still more old-fashioned 
neck-cloth and collar. The background is 
filled in by rather a rosy-tinted sky, shading 
off into a blue above.” 

So much for this rare old portrait, and 
so much for these precious and original 
boy-drawings of Audubon. 


R. W. SHUFELDT, 
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RED-EYED VIREO, 


MONG the songs that come through 

the open window in summer, there 

is one that I hear when the midday heat 
has silenced all the others. It comes from 
the upper branches of the trees about the 
house, and is a preoccupied warble of three 
loud, guttural notes, given with monotonous 
variety. In rhythm it is something like 
he-ha-wha or ha-ha-wha, or, again, he-ha- 
whip in rising inflection, and Ae-ha-whee in 
falling cadence. If I go out and focus my 
glass on the dull-colored bird moving along 
over the branches inspecting the leaves 
in a business-like way, it turns out an ex- 
quisite little creature, tinted more deli- 
cately than the waxwing, and having much 
the same glossy look and elegant air. It 
is a slender bird, about half as large as a 
robin. Its back is olive, and its breast 
white, of such tints that when the sunlight 
is on the leaves it is well disguised, for its 
back looks like the upper side of the leaf, 
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and its breast like the under side with the 
sun on it. If the bird is considerate enough 
to fly down into the lower branches; as it 
turns its head to one side, I can make out 
its ash-colored cap and the lines that bor- 
der it—first a black one, then a white, and 
below that, another black line, running 
through the eye. If its search among the 
lower branches has been successful, it runs 
along a limb sidewise, holding its worm out 
at bill’s length, shaking it over the limb as 
if afraid of dropping it before it is ready 
to eat. 

But although one becomes attached to 
the cheery bird that sings at its work from 
morning till night, in park and common, as 
well as about the country house, the best 
way to know it is to follow one of the family 
into the edge of the woods where it builds 
its nest. . Such an exquisite little work- 
man as you discover it to be! It wonders 
how the ovenbird can like to nest on the 
damp ground, and how the redstart can 
wedge its house into a crotch—how can 
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she ever keep her babies quiet without a 
cradle! The coarse mud-plastered house 
of the robin fills it with superior surprise. 
For its part, it usually chooses a lithe slen- 


‘der sapling that responds to all the ca- 


prices of the wind, and from the fork of 
‘one of its twigs hangs a dainty birchbark 
basket. For lining, it picks up leaf-bud 
cases, the curving stems of the maple seeds 
—wings the children call them—and now 
and then a spray of hemlock. With the 
artist’s instinct it puts the strips of brown 
bark next the lining, and keeps the shining 
silvery bits for the outside. Sometimes it 
puts in pieces of white, crisp, last year’s 
leaves, and often steals the side of a small 
wasp’s nest to weave in with the rest. For 
ornament, bits of white cobweb-like sub- 
stance that look as if taken from cocoons, 
are fastened on here and there. What could 
you have more daintily pretty? Nothing, 
after the four white oval eggs with their 
delicate wreath of brown dots are laid. on 
the maple wing stems in the bottom. On 
such a nest as this, with the tender green 
leaves to shield her from stray sunbeams, 
and the wind to rock her gently back and 
forth, brooding must lose some of its weari- 
some monotony; and you are tempted to 
account for the difference between the ner- 
vousness of some bird mothers and the con- 
tented trustfulness of the vireo. 

One day I came quite unexpectedly upon 
a nesting mother vireo, Here wasa chance 
to see her red eyes. I leveled my glasses 
at them and stared with all the rudeness of 
an enthusiast. Nearer and nearer I crept, 
but got within two feet of the tree before 
she stirred. Then she flew off with only a 
mildly complaining whee-ough, and sat down 
on a tree near by to see what I would do 
next. What I did do was to discover a 
wasp’s nest about two feet over hers, to 
wonder at the proximity, and, although it 
looked as if it was “to let,” to retreat with 
more respectful consideration than I had 
accorded her, 
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There were a number of vireo families 
that I was watching last spring, and one of 
them built so low that by pulling down the 
end of the branch I could reach into the 
nest. One day when I went to examine the 
eggs, they had turned into a family of such 
big yellow-throated youngsters that they 
filled the nest. The mother did not seem to 
be about, so I sat down with my dogs near 
by to wait for her. I supposed she was off 
worm hunting, and would fly back in great 
excitement when she discovered the intrud- 
ers. But all at once, almost over my head, 
I heard a low, crooning whee-ah! I turned 
in surprise, and there was my mother bird, 
looking down at me with all the composure 
of an old friend. Wha-wha-wha, she said, 
as she saw the dogs and took in the group 
again. But as we kept still, and did not 
offer to molest her children, she soon began 
looking about for worms, Saying fer-ter-eater 
as she worked. She would turn her head 
and look down at us once in a while with 
mild curiosity; but although I went back 
to the nest to test her, she seemed to have 
perfect confidence in me, not showing the 
least alarm, Afterward I heard the vireo 
song from her, and concluded that she was 
the father of the family, left on guard while 
the mother was taking herrest, thought 
perhaps that accounted for some of the in- 
difference, but after that, when I went to 
see them, I found both old birds, and always 
met with the same trustful confidence. In- 
deed, they would talk to me in the most 
friendly manner, answering my broken bird 
talk with gentle sympathetic seriousness 
that said very plainly they knew I meant 
well, and sounded very sweet and winsome 
in their low caressing tones, 

To their enemies, however, these beauti- 
ful birds are neither gentle nor confiding. 
Last June, as I was watching a chestnut. 
sided warbler from the undergrowth near 
my vireo's nest, I heard a great commotion 
among the thrushes and vireos, and hurried 
out of my cover to see what was the trouble, 
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I heard a low complaining croon from one 
of the vireos, and looking up saw to my 
surprise a gray screech owl flying blindly 
about among the branches. After a little 
he stumbled on to a dead limb and sat down, 
trying to feelat home. But the vireos were 
crying ominously kray, kree-kree-kree-kree, 
and when he thought how they had darted 
down and snapped their bills at him as he 
came along, he edged uneasily over the 
branch. Just then my dog came running 
up noisily through the dead leaves under 
the tree. What could be coming next! The 
scared, awkward owl turned his head over 
to one side and strained his eyes to see. 
His ears stood up, and his big pupils grew 
bigger and bigger with fright. He looked 
like a great booby entrapped by a practical 
joke. But this was too serious. No owl 
could bear it. What with a dozen vireos 
and thrushes threatening him, some wild 
animal or other rushing about at the foot 
of the tree—and who knows but he added 
the pair of big glass eyes almost as large as 
his own, through which another mysterious 
object was menacing him? Away he flew, 
as fast as his blundering wings could flap, 
followed by the angry vireos, who saw him 
well out of their neighborhood before they 
let him alone. The next day I scared up 
the foolish fellow again in the same place, 
and found that the nearest vireo’s nest was 
gone! Not a trace was left, nothing but 
one feather! Had he taken his revenge in 
the night? The trees were silent, and I 
had to be satisfied with giving him sucha 
scare as would keep him away in future. 
For crow blackbirds the vireos show the 
same hostility, and I fear with almost as 
good reason. 

But although the vireos are such inter- 
esting friends and such hearty enemies, 
there is another reason for admiring them. 
They are picturesque little artists, and 
work in charmingly with the landscape. 
Only last September, when the mountain 
ash leaves weresturning to flame and the 


berries were lit up by the sun till they glowed 
richer than coral, a vireo suddenly came out 
and, leaning his white breast against a bunch 
of berries, went to work to swallow a whole 
coral bead, Another morning, in the spring, 
one of the little creatures was perched on 
a dead twig in the top of a tree, and flooded 
in sunlight till his silvery breast glistened 
and he seemed to breathe out the spirit of 
the woods and the sun together in his sweet 
musing note, 


KINGLETS, 


Do you know these dainty little birds 
that visit us twice a year? Some bright 
September morning you wake up and find 
them flitting about the apple trees, and 
know that fall has come. But they tell you 
the fact in such a breezy, cheery way that 
you think only how glad you are to see 
them. In April they are back just long 
enough to sing out “How do you do?” and 
then are off for the north so that summer 
shan’t catch them, 

How do they look? Well, they are fluffy 
little things with grayish olive coats and 
whitish vests. That is the way I thought 
of them when I had only a vague idea that 
one of the family had a golden crest, and 
the other wore a ruby crown. But one 
fall, when they came back to the old thorn- 
apple by the garden, I thought I would 
learn to know the cousins apart. That 
morning one little fellow had the tree all to 
himself. And what a queer gnome he was! 
A fat ball of feathers, stilted up on long, 
wiry legs, with eyes that, though oddly set, 
far back from his bill, were so near to- 
gether that they seemed to prevent his see- 
ing straight ahead. He would flash one 
eye on me, and then with a jerk turn his 
whole body round and flash the other, 
scolding in the funniest way with his fine 
chatter. I could not see that he had any 
crown at all, and so was as much puzzled 
as ever to decide which kinglet he was. 

He and his friends were here by themselves 
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about two weeks, working industriously all 
the while—dear little brownies—to clear 
our mountain ashes and apple trees of in- 
sects before leaving us. I came to know 
them as far off as I could see them, by the 
restless way they had of lifting their wings, 
twinkling them in the air, as they hunted 
about the branches. And how they did 
hunt! Clambering up a limb, turning from 
one side to the other, with one big eye 
close to the bark looking out for insects; 
fluttering under a twig like a humming- 
bird, and then catching hold upside down 
to pick off their victim; flitting about from 
branch to branch; stopping a moment to 
eye me inquisitively, and then hurrying on 
with their work—the pigmies were never 
idle. 

At the end of two weeks I had seen no 
crown of any kind. But one day I had a 
surprise. Hearing a little note from a 
Norway spruce, I looked up and saw a 
kinglet, but—what was it? Instead of being 
one of my gnomes, he was the most 
human, every-day sort of a bird, with a 
naive interrogative air that might have 
argued him an American. Then his tiny, 
stubby bill stuck out from his big head so 
as to give him a pert, business-like air that 
gave my idea of kinglets another shock. 
What was he? Could I have been wholly 
mistaken? Was my elf no kinglet at all— 
was “Ais the kinglet? Such a crown! I 
had comforted myself for my gnome’s lack 
of crown by thinking that it was concealed 
like the kingbird’s, but here—how could 
such a crown as this ever have been hid- 
den? Why, the black lines came down to 
his absurd little bill, and the gold between 
them was plain enough to be seen almost 
as far off as he himself. I came in bewil- 
dered enough, but the moment I saw De 
Kay's plates I understood it all. This 
was the golden-crowned, and my pigmies 
were the ruby-crowned kinglets, After that, 
the two were here together in great num- 
bers for two weeks, when the ruby left as 
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he had come, two weeks in advance of the 
golden. 

When they were both here, I used to go 
out and stand under the apple trees to 
watch them. Sometimes there must have 
been twenty in one tree. They were very 
tame, but rarely found time to look at me. 
Seen together, the golden is appreciably the 
smaller; his legs look shorter, and he is not 
so plump—appears more like an ordinary 
bird. His back is grayer than the ruby’s, 
and when his wings are crossed on his 
back you get an effect of bars near the 
tips. Mr. Golden-crown has a concealed 
patch of cadmium orange in the center of 
his crown, but his wife is content with the 
plain gold, and the children often show 
neither black nor gold. All the goldens 
seemed to have less of the wild bluebird 
habit of lifting their wings when lit, but 
they hang upside down even more than the 
rubies, often flying up from one spray to 
light upside down on the one above. The 
goldens had a business-like way of getting 
under a leaf and picking off the insects one 
after another as fast as their tiny bills 
could work. Their song is said to be in- 
ferior to that of the rubies, which is con- 
sidered a ten-days’ wonder, coming from 
such a tiny bird. 

Before the rubies left I surprised one of 
them into raising his beautiful scarlet crown. 
The goldens, being the hardier of the two, 
not only winter further north, but this fall 
stayed here through our first snows, long 
after the rubies had left. One day, when 
there were several inches of snow on the 
ground, two of them followed the lead of a 
winter wren, and when I opened the front 
door, flew off from a bunch of mountain 
ash berries that hung on the piazza! 

The nest of both the kinglets is often 
pensile, being hung from the tip of an 
evergreen branch. It is said to be a “ball- 
like mass of green moss, lined with hair 
and soft feathers,” the eggs being dull 
white, finely speckled. 
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WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


Though the white-throats nest in the 
Adirondacks and other dense northern for- 
est regions, like the kinglet, they come to 
us for only about a month in spring and fall. 
In Northampton, Massachusetts, I have 
heard their clear spring whistles— 
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coming from the wooded bank of Mill River, 
from the low bushes of the fields, and the 
undergrowth of the woods on the outskirts 
of the city; and in the fall have seen them 
scratching among the leaves under the ever- 
greens of Round Hill. 

In the spring they get here—on the west- 
ern border of the Adirondacks—about the 
last of April, when they keep pretty close 
to the sheltering evergreens, although their 
spirits are not chilled, and they whistle quite 
cheerfully to themselves among the boughs. 
When they come in September, they have 
lost their song, but are more talkative than 
ever. The first I knew of their return this 
fall, I came out into the clearing one day, 
and found two of them sitting atilt of a 
blackberry bush in front of me. As they 
were sitting opposite each other and seemed 
rather interested in me than otherwise, I 
had a good look at their white chins and 
ash gray breasts as well as their black-strip- 
ed chestnut backs, and their pretty crowns. 
The crown consists of five lines; a central 
grayish line is inclosed by two black lines, 
which are bounded in turn by the whitish 
line over the eyes. While I was watching 
the sparrows, their attention was diverted 
by the barking of a gray squirrel in the 
woods, but they seemed to listen to him as 
they did to me, with quiet interest, little 
more. 

A large flock of them stayed here for 


about a month, keeping always near the 
same spots—a brush heap, an old dead tree 
top, by which water and grain were kept for 
them, and a raspberry patch a few rods 
away. From the raspberry patch would 
come their quarrying note that Mr. Bick- 
nell speaks of, that peculiar ch/ink that gives 
the sound of a chisel slipping on stone, and 
which, when coming from a flock at a little 
distance, gives the effect of a quarry full of 
stone cutters. As I went through the patch 
they would fly up from among the bushes, 
some uttering a little surprised chree, some 
calling cheep as they flew noisily by, while 
others clung, crouching close, to the side of 
a stem, looking back to see who I was. 

The small slate-colored snowbirds, the 
juncos, were with the sparrows more than 
any other birds; but the ovenbird, whose 
premises they had invaded, looked down 
on them with mild curiosity until it was 
time for her to go south; and later, a fam- 
ily of chewinks chased them off from the 
fence by way of turnabout justice. Still, 
you are tempted to feel that the white- 
throats need little punishment. They have 
none of the petulance or arbitrariness of 
chippy, but with the sweet temper of the 
song sparrow, these larger cousins have a 
thoughtful bearing that harmonizes with 
their spring song, which, like the melodi- 
ous call of the bluebird, is tinged with sad- 
ness. 

One morning in September I did not 
find the white-throats in the raspberry 
patch, and so went on to an opening in the 
edge of the woods just south of it. The 
sun was fairly streaming down, and the 
half Indian summer haze, melting into the 
soft lights and shadows of the surrounding 
green woods, gave a mystic loveliness to 
the spot. A delicate young birch stretched 
up, sunning itself; a maple trunk stood in 
shadow with one spray of a drooping branch 
dipped in emerald sun dye; the red leaves 
lodged here and there seemed to be shaken 
out of sight by the green bushes, but a 
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fresh breath of wind murmured that sum- 
mer was past and—was it a footstep? No! 
It was an army of little autumn pedestri- 
ans! A happy host of white-throated spar- 
rows, hopping about on the ground under 
the bushes. Busy and fearless, their foot- 
steps pattered on the leaves as they hunted 
the ground over, sometimes coming within 
two or three feet of me without taking 
fright. A chipmunk scudded through the 
bushes after his playfellow without startling 
them. From every side came their happy 
chee-ree;“a cobweb shimmered in the sun- 
light. What if fall were coming? It 
brought these little friends of ours! 


WINTER WREN. 


One October day when the raspberry 
patch was astir with fluttering kinglets and 
warblers, and noisy with the quarrying of 
white-throats, the muttered excuses and 
wait, wait of tardy crows flying hurriedly 
over from all directions to the caucus in the 
southwest; I found the piquant little win- 
ter wrens bobbing about among the bushes 
oblivious to everything but their own par- 
ticular business. 

I gave one of them a start as I came 
upon him unexpectedly, and so, when I 
caught sight of a second, kept cautiously 
quiet. But, if you please, as soon as he got 
a glimpse of me, the inquisitive brown 
sprite came hurrying along from one rasp- 
berry stem to another, his absurd bit of a 
Square tail over his back as usual, never 
stopping till he got near enough for a 
good look. There he clung, atilt of a 
stem, bobbing his plump little body from 
side to side, half apologetically, but say- 
ing guip with an air that assured me he 
was afraid of no giants, however big ! 
When I had admired his mottled, dusky 
vest and his rusty brown coat with its fine 
dusky barring, and noted the light line over 
his eye, and the white edging of his wing; 
and when he had decided to his satisfaction 
what I was doing there in the woods, he 
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went hopping along, under an arching fern, 
off to the nearest stump. When they are 
hunting about, their tails standing over their 
backs, their necks bent forward and their 
straight bills sticking out ahead, these little 
wrens have a most determined air! Here 
you see one examining the sides and top of 
an old stump, running about, dipping down 
into the hollow and then flitting off among 
the bushes, chattering guip-guap as he-goes. 
There one flies against the side of a tree to 
peck at a promising bit of bark, and then 
clambers several feet up the side of the trunk 
to show what a good gymnast he is, and 
further along, one pops up with a worm in 
his mouth; shakes it well before eating, 
and then wipes his bill with the energy 
characteristic of the active, healthy temper 
of the whole wren family. 

I have never heard the summer song 
which Audubon describes so enthusiastical- 
ly, but last fall one of the wrens favored me 
with a creaky little winter song that was 
really quite sweet with all its shrillness 

On the twelfth of October the ground 
was covered with snow, and the roads were 
so white and still I hardly expected to find 
anything in the raspberry patch. But walk- 
ing through, I found one of the little wrens, 
as active and busy as ever. As I stood 
watching him he climbed into the cosiest 
cover of leaves that a bush ever offered a 
bird for shelter, and I supposed he would 
settle himself to wait for the sun. But no! 
he examined it carefully, turning his head 
on one side and then the other, probably 
thinking it would be a very nice place for 
some tender sparrow, and then flew out 
into the cold snowy bushes again. 

On the twenty-second of the month, when 
we had had a still heavier fall of snow, and 
they found it too cold even to take dinner 
from a golden-rod stem, one of the confid- 
ing little birds came on the piazza right in 
front of my window to hunt. You should 
have seen him work! He ignored the 
crumbs I threw out for him but flitted 
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about examining all the cracks and crannies 
where a fly might edge itself into the 
moulding, and running over the shrivelled 
vines trained over the piazza. Once he 
dropped a worm, and you should have 
seen him come tumbling down after it! 
The nest of this brave little Esquimau 
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is said to be snug and warm, made of moss 
and lined with soft feathers, and lodged “in 
crevices of dead logs or stumps in thick, 
coniferous woods.”’ What a pleasure it 
would be to follow him north, and study all 
his pretty ways in the dark forest home, 
where he furnishes mirth and sunshine. 


FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 
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GREAT many of the Bunyas vis- 
A ited the Serai in the evening, now 
chatting with Byram, now collecting in 
little knots and discussing the probable 
effect of the visitation on prices elsewhere. 
There were always some about Byram’s 
cot. The idea that iocusts were sent by 
Brahma to improve prices and insure a 
market for stocks of grain on hand was 
familiar enough to the Bunyas, but the idea 
that they were sent to dress the farmer’s 
land and improve his crops was a novel 
one—and no less interesting than novel. 
The people generally had been in the habit 
of regarding a visitation of locusts as a 
plague due to some oversight or neglect of 
Brahma; and the Bunyas were not alto- 
gether insensible to the reproach constantly 
leveled at them, that they fattened on other 
men’s calamities. But now that the locusts 
were said by Byram the Wise to be bless- 
ings, and their periodical visits necessary 
to the maintenance of the fertility of the 
soil, it was manifestly just that the Bunyas 
should come in for their share of the bene- 
fits. They sat and discussed the matter 
until it was evident enough to every com- 
prehension that the droppings and dead 
bodies left behind by .the locusts must 
necessarily fertilize the soil, and with the 
prospect of selling out all their remaining 
supply of grain at enhanced prices, their 
hearts expanded, so that they extolled 
Brahma and felt that inward satisfaction 


which springs from the performance of a 
good action which has returned a hand- 
some profit. 

Ghopal took no part in the discussion. 
He summed up the collections of the past 
week in his mind, and yearned to have the 


money in possession, but the more he re- 
flected on the light Byram had thrown on 
the functions of insects in the economy of 
nature, the more hopeless appeared his 
chance of getting the money in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. 

If all the fertility of the soil, he mused, 
is really due to animal remains, and if 
white ants and worms, or any one of them, 
can easily pile up an inch or two in a cen- 
tury, they cannot help rendering man a 
service, living or dying; but suppose these 
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locusts had come ten days later!—probably 
they will go south for another ten days, 
and it- will be too late to redeem their 
devastations by resowing. Suppose they 
came two or three years in succession! 
they would breed a famine, and what would 
it help people dying of famine to know 
that the land is being improved in fertility? 

Such was the tenor of Ghopal’s reflec- 
tions as he sat apart apparently listening to 
the conversation maintained by Byram. 
After the townspeople had all withdrawn 
to their homes, he challenged Byram to a 
renewal of the discussion. 

“Of course,” he said, “now that you 
have opened my eyes to the fact that all 
the fertility of the soil is due to animal re- 
mains, I recognize that even a visitation of 
locusts has its redeeming features. As re- 
gards the present visitation here and now, 
there is time to sow the land, and the evil 
may be remedied, but not without heavy 
cost to the cultivators, most of whom will 
have to buy grain at double rates or more 
for seed, and to keep them alive until 
harvest; but suppose the locusts had come 
ten days later, it would have been too late 
to resow the fields, and the people would 
have starved.” 

“As regards the enhanced price of 
grain,” said Byram, “that is not due to 
the rapacity of locusts but to the rapacity 
of man. But as regards your second ob- 
jection, it would be better that the locusts 
throw the soil out of cultivation every time 
they visit a region than that they never 
came. When the land can be resown, the 
visitation is a clear gain to the people at 
large, and this is not affected by the fact 
that the Bunyas reap all or more than all 
the profit for themselves. When it is too 
late to resow, the land is benefited by fal- 
low, and the area affected is always a very 
small one in comparison with the area of 
the whole country, so that prices ought not 
to be affected to more than a very small 
extent for carriage. The farmers, too, 
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could afford to lose a season, confident of 
an improved return from their winter crop. 
provided they had only to repay bushel for 
bushel with a small interest for the loan. 
What crushes the farmers is the advance 
in prices and the heavy interest from seed 
time till harvest, when prices fall in the 
proportion that the harvest is abundant. 
The worst enemy of mankind is always 
man.” 

“These Bunyas must be enormously 
wealthy,’’ said Ghopal. 

“By no means,” said Byram. “They 
demand more interest than their debtors 
can ever pay, and these, having no hope, 
have no energy. The land is poorly culti- 
vated and gives the lowest possible return, 
the cattle are poorly fed and stunted in 
growth. The creators of wealth are poor, 
and all who depend on them, Bunyas, Brah- 
mins or Rajpoots, must of course share in 
the general poverty. The poorest country 
may retain a wealthy king, but if little 
wealth is produced, the privileged classes 


‘cannot be rich, or at least they cannot be 


both rich and numerous.” 

“But we are getting away from the point,” 
said Ghopal. ‘What I wanted to urge is, 
that if the locusts come too late for resow- 
ing, or two years in succession and create 
a famine, the people will linger on in slow 
starvation and many of them die. How in 
such case would you call their visitation a 
benefit to man?” 

“The Gods,’”* said Byram, “do not ap- 


pear to trouble themselves about how many 
die, provided some are left to restock the 
earth. In this matter they make but small 
distinction between locusts and men. Of 
these locusts now here perhaps ninety-nine 
in every hundred will be dead before har- 
vest, and the gods will not interfere to 
save them, but the hundredth they are 
careful to keep alive, and that one in 
every hundred is enough to breed a fresh 


* Referring to the Hindoo Trinity, Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer, 
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swarm against they be wanted. And so with 
man. ‘The Gods see them die with indiffer- 
ence, but not all. Some they save alive, 
and these multiply and spread over the 
waste regions, and bring them under plow 
again. If the people burn their manure 
for fuel and there were no insect nor other 
creature to dress the land, the whole race 
of man would die out of the land.” 

At this point Ghopal emitted something 
between a snore and a groan, which advised 
Byram that he had given up the contest. 
The sage, too, laid his head upon the pil- 
low and was soon asleep. 

Ghopal ate his breakfast and fed the 
birds somewhat mechanically. If he had 
regular wages, he thought, or only half 
the collections, he would not mind the 
wandering life so much, at least not for a 
year or two; but to carry Byram about 
from year’s end to year’s end for nothing 
but his food, was as bad as being a potter 
with a debt like a millstone round his 
neck. Every day the chances of finding 
flaws in Byram’s work appeared more hope- 
less; still he did not like the humiliation 
of going back from his contract and ask- 
ing for wages. 

Thus musing, he took Byram on his 
shoulders and started off to make the usual 
collections. The Bunyas’ hearts,were open, 
and they gave liberally. None gave less 
than a cent, the majority three cents; and 
when the round was ended Ghopal, who 
kept strict count, made the amount a dol- 
lar and eighty-two cents, or within a trifle 
of his month's pay as potter. 

Byram changed it for silver at a money- 
changer’s table before leaving the city, and 
placed it in his girdle, but as soon as they 
were on the road he addressed Ghopal 
about it. < 

“This money,” said he, “already nearly 
five rupees, is more than I ever had in my 
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life, and is getting burdensome; it troubles 
me. A Faquir’s rags are no fitting recep- 
tacle for more than the needs of the day.” 

‘If the money troubles you,” said Gho- 
pal, “let me have it; I could carry ten 
times as much and go the lighter for it.” 

“That would not be right,” said Byram. 
“Unless you can earn it in accordance with 
the terms of our contract it belongs to the 
poor and necessitous.” 

“Then,” said Ghopal, “give it to me as 
to the poorest and most necessitous. I 
have no home, no caste; a stranger in a 
strange land and among a strange people; 
dependent even for bread on the alms of 
the charitable. Above all, I have rendered 
you daily services which give me a higher 
claim on you than others could advance.” 

“Powerfully argued,” laughed Byram. 
““Come, now, Ghopal. ‘Take the half of it, 
if thou wilt, and I will give the other half 
in charity to the poor, of whom there is 
never any lack.” 

“Give five rupees to the first poor people 
you meet,” exclaimed Ghopal, “simply to 
get rid of it! That surely were not wise. 
The story would be spread abroad, and 
before morning a hundred poor families 
would set out in pursuit of us in the vain 
hope of relief.” 

Byram laughed inwardly, but made no 
reply. As they proceeded on their way 
Ghopal’s attention was drawn to an ad- 
joining field in which the minas by hun- 
dreds were feeding on the locusts. 

“T have him now,” thought he. “If all 
these insects render man such valuable 
services that it would be wrong to destroy 
them, surely the birds must be a mistake, 
for they are the great destroyers of in- 
sects.” 

“Courage, Ghopal. The money is not 
growing less, and shall ere long be trans- 
ferred to your waistband,” 
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PARTACUS died. No one knew what 
his ailment was. He had been well 
fed, watered and bathed. Plenty of gravel 
always lay on the bottom of his pretty fancy 
cage, and some greenery made him glad 
at proper intervals.. Also a rusty nail dis- 
colored the water in his cup whenever it 
was necessary... He was young, he was 
handsome, he was an entrancing singer. 
Yet he drooped for.several days, and in 
spite of efforts to relieve him, he rolled 
upon his glossy back one morning, kicked 
his slender toes feebly once or twice, gasped 
and died. Georgianna’s papa said it must 
be the name. Georgianna’s papa had not 
exactly approved of the name from the first. 
He used to make pretended mistakes in 
pronouncing it, the most common one being 
“’Sparagus.” 

Georgianna was only two years old at 
that time, and she was a touching little 
mourner, as she carried the dead bird, 
wrapped in cloth, to its grave dug in a flower 
bed. She cried and said, “Don’t hurt 
Spar’tus. Spar’tus seepy, I dess!” 

A stick was set up to mark the place, 
and the bird cage was hung in the garret, 
where it at once set about catching all the 
stray particles of dust that floated near it. 

This was in August. ‘The next May, one 
warm day, when papa came home from the 
store, he brought an odd something that 
looked like a clumsy paper toy house, with 
aring on top. He set it carefully down on 
the floor and unwound the paper. There 
was a cage, with a lively young canary 
inside, just two months old. Quite as 
handsome as Spartacus. He was yellow, 
with a dark star on the back of his neck, 
and papachristened him “ Zip.” The cage 
was brought from the garret once more, 
made clean and ready, its door was opened 
and set against the opened door of the bor- 
rowed cage, and Zip was induced to hop 
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into his new quarters. ‘The discarded hook 
was again screwed into the window casing, 
and Georgianna was made the happy owner 
of the songster. 

Zip grew and prospered. He was tame 
and yet warlike. He would hop on any 
family finger, thrust beween the wires, and 
peck it fiercely. Sometimes he would chal- 
lenge the passer to a fight by sounding a 
queer little note and sticking his head as 
far outside the cage as he could reach. He 
learned to be musical all by himself, unless 
some bird teacher came at night and taught 
him, when all the bipeds without feathers 
were soundly sleeping. And how he did sing! 

For more than a year Zip’s life was un- 
eventful. He knew no want and seemed 
to feel no discontent. But one morning, 
after being cleaned and hung on the side 
veranda for fresh air, suddenly a pair of 
catches snapped back, his cage floor dropped, 
and with one wild flutter Zip was free. 

“QO, my lovely bird!” screamed Georgi- 
anna, with loud weeping, and all the house- 
hold was dismayed, as they rushed outside 
and saw the bewildered bird sitting on a 
branch of the corner maple tree. Could 
they ever get him again? 

Only a wee-bit canary! Yet every heart 
beat high with resolve to capture the truant. 
Surely it could be done, since he was out 
of his cage for the first time in his life. 
Alas for hope! Zip would answer their 
calls by chirps, and would turn his slender 
head one side and look down with a bright, 
black eye. But he would not come down. 
And he soon began to try his wings. Let 
those say who will that the caged bird can- 
not fly. From branch to branch, from tree 
to tree, from tree to roof Zip flew, lightly 
and readily. And from morning until noon, 
grandma, mamma, Nora and Georgianna fol- 
lowed him about. Mamma offered a good 
reward to any boy who would climb a tree 
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and get him. Plenty of boys climbed up, 
but not one of them earned any money. 

A great many people would stop as they 
passed, and look and say it was too bad and 
offer some suggestion. An amazing num- 
ber told how they had lost—and found— 
canaries. But none of their methods were 
successful in getting Zip under shelter, 
His cage hung empty and open over the 
veranda with its floor securely fastened. 
But he was not tempted to enter. 

When grandpa and papa came home the 
chase was renewed with fresh endeavor, in- 
terrupted by a hasty dinner, after which 
grandpa declared he would stay home and 
help catch. He did help—but not to catch. 
When night came Zip was yet out in the 
wide, wide world. 

At early sunrise next morning Georgi- 
anna’s papa rose, confident that he would 
catch Zip napping and bring him down. 
Not so! In an elm tree, on the topmost 
branch, wide awake and hopping about in 
the morning sunshine, was Zip. He looked 
like a live bit of fall sunshine himself, and 
he sang joyously. 

When the breakfast bell rang he still 
sang, and papa went toward the house with 
a disappointed face. As he walked up the 
steps he glanced at the cage, waiting for its 
old-time occupant. ‘To his astonishment a 
canary bird was sitting inside, swinging 
merrily. Not Zip, but a real canary, with 
dark feathers and a topknot on its head. 

Papa promptly shut the cage and carried 
it into the house. “Didn't I say I would 
bring you a bird?” he said to Georgianna, 
who screamed with pleasure. There were 
exclamations of wonder from all, and the 
welcome stranger was hung on Zip’s hook 
in the dining-room, ate of Zip’s feed, pecked 
at Zip’s cuttle-bone, and’ before breakfast 
was over gave them so loud and thrilling a 
song that no one could be heard until it 
was over. Georgianna was a good deal 
comforted, though she was not resigned to 
the loss of Zip. 


“I have a bird anyway,” she said, and at 
once named it, calling it “Stray” at her 
mother’s suggestion. “I shall have two 
when Zip is caught,” she concluded. 

A half dozen people cannot chase two 
whole days, even for so sweet a pet as Zip. 
Grandpa went back to business at noon, 
Nora baked cookies, and mamma shut the 
outside door, sighing, for a heavy, cold rain 
began to fall. It continued all the after- 
noon, ‘They all tried to cheer Georgianna 
by saying there was plenty of shelter for 
birds in the big trees. But they all had 
misgivings, and in her secret heart mamma 
never expected to see Zip any more. Es- 
pecially as it grew so chilly when it was 
near night that they built a light fire. How 
could the poor, tender bird live? It might 
survive out of doors in the sunshine, but 
now! 

Just a half hour before supper the door 
bell rang. Mamma opened the door and 
saw a boy in a wet coat, covering the made 
hollow of one hand with that of the other. 

“Is this your bird?” asked the boy, show- 
ing limp, bedraggled Zip, who lay on his 
side without a motion. 

“Indeed it is!” exclaimed mamma, de- 
lighted. ‘Where did you find him?” 

She asked the boy in and took the poor 
chilled bird into her warm hands, breath- 
ing softly on it. Grandma heated some 
cotton, and wrapping him in it, put him on 
the floor of a dilapidated cage found some- 
where by Nora. Meanwhile the boy told 
them how he had seen the bird lying by the 
roadside, under a great tree from which 
it had been beaten by the rain, and that 
another boy had told him where it probably 
belonged. 

There was great rejoicing. The boy got 
a dollar out of the general satisfaction, and 
when papa came home, and saw the little 
flyaway hopping about the old cage, seem- 
ing no worse for his adventure, he declared 
the reward was too small. 

So Georgianna had two birds? Not at 
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all. When the newcomer had been with 
them three days, there came to the door a 
nine-year-old girl with big, expectant eyes. 
“Mamma heard you caught a canary,” 
she said; ‘‘and may I please look and see 
if it is mine?” ; 
“Of course you may,” replied grandma. 
And as soon as the little girl looked she 
began to cry and to say, “ O, Dick! O, 
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you darling Dick! That’s just like your , 
cage, and that’s just why you went into it.” 
And she bore him away, with smiles and 
thanks that made his giving a pleasure. 

As for Zip, he never again escaped. And 
as I write this tale of his excursion, he 
chirps and swings, and preens and sings 
just overhead. But whether he longs some- 
times for one more excursion, I cannot say. 


Mrs. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


Eve HUNDRED DOLLARS 


N our November Note Book we drew 
attention to a series of paragraphs 
which for the past year or more have ap- 
peared in the country papers of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, to the gen- 
eral purport that some one, in some remote 
part of the State, had been induced to affix 
his signature to a pledge to refrain from 
the destruction of non-game birds, and that 
the document had been converted into a 
promissory note, generally for a consider- 
able amount. Sucha paragraph published 
in a paper would share the general fate 
of such news items, and be extracted by 
one paper after another over a wide area; 
as soon as it had run its course a similar 
story would be started as news in another 
locality. These stories were all so vague 
as to persons and localities, that it was very 
difficult to institute any systematic inquiry 
into their truth or origin, but the result of 
all our inquiries was that the stories were 
utterly without foundation, and the persons 
named generally fictitious. The reference 
to the Audubon Society showed unmistak- 
able evidences of malice, but the pretense 
that one of our pledges could be converted 
into a promissory note, was so absurd that 
any one seeing the document would sign it 
without the smallest anxiety on that score. 
We were consequently disposed to treat 
the whole matter with a mere passing ex- 
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pression of contempt, but since we pointed 
out that it was only obscure country papers 
which could be induced to give insertion to 
such charges, a successful attempt has been 
made to get them palmed off as news items 
in the New York dailies. On Dec. 1 the 
New York JVorld published a pretended 
news item from Jeffersonville, this State, 
to the effect that a person named had been 
victimized to the extent of several hundred 
dollars in this way, and no notice being 
taken of it, another paragraph was pub- 
lished in the New York Sw as a news letter 
from Seneca Falls, this State, giving a most 
circumstantial account of how a woman, pro- 
fessing to represent our Society, had called 
on several residents, Deacons, J. Ps, and 
other conspicuous persons and got a lot of 
signatures, which were converted into pro- 
missory notes, ranging from a dollar and a 
half to five hundred dollars. The whole 
statement was so circumstantial and detailed 
that it was difficult to believe that it was 
mere invention, but here as usual all our 
inquiries lead us to believe that the story is 
without a shadow of foundation in fact. 
The people named were addressed in de- 
tail, but without eliciting any reply, and 
even our letters are coming back to us with 
the intimation that the addresses are not 
known. 


The publishers of the AUDUBON MaGa- 


The Audubon for 1888, 


ZINE find it desirable to put a stop to these 
annoyances, and hereby offer a reward of 
Jive hundred dollars for evidence leading to 
the-conviction of any person or persons 
making use of the pledge forms of the 
Audubon Society for the Protection of 
Birds, by fraudulently collecting money on 
them when signed, or by converting said 
forms into promissory notes, or by any un- 
lawful means whatever. We hold it impos- 
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sible that the pledge forms could be so used, 
and we do not believe that they have been, 
but if they have been or shall be so used, 
our offer of the reward of $500 remains 
open. . 

The Audubon Society is an incorporated 
institution, and as such will protect its cor- 
porate name, and its numerous authorized 
agents against the frauds, aspersions and 
malice of enemies of the cause. 


THE 


W* have every reason to congratulate 

ourselves on the reception given 
to the AupuBON MaGazine, a reception 
due in great measure to the sympathetic 
efforts of local secretaries and other friends 
of bird protection to whom our warmest 
acknowledgements are due for their friendly 
co-operation. They have introduced the 
MAGAZINE to the notice of their friends, 
many of whom have been struck with the 
high quality of its entertaining and in- 
structive matter, and the very low price at 
which it is published. 

The AupuBON MAGAZINE was not launch- 
ed as a money-making speculation, but as 
the most effectual means for disseminating 
such a measure of reliable and useful in- 
formation about birds, as would tend to 
excite a general interest in the subject and 
insure their protection. While aiming at sci- 
entific exactness, no effort has been spared 
to make it attractive to young people, and 
as it wins its way wherever it is introduced, 
we look for a wide circulation. 

To secure this it is necessary that all 
friends of the Audubon movement should 
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aid us in the future as they have done in 
the past. It will be seen by reference to 
the list of prizes offered on another page 
that we are not unmindful of the assistance 
rendered, and in the interests: of bird pro- 
tection we hope there will be no relaxation 
of effort until it shall become “familiar as 
househoid words" in every home in the 
country. That is a very imperfect school 
course that does not include natural his- 
tory. 

There is no way in which the good work 
of protecting our birds can be so effectively 
helped on as by increasing the knowledge 
of the public about them. People must be 
taught how useful a part of Nature’s system 
the birds are before they will be interested 
in their protection, and the most effective 
method of conveying this instruction is by 
increasing the circulation of the AupuRON, 
the only publication in the world which is 
devoted solely to this object. 

This should be a pleasant task for each 
member of the Audubon Society, and our 
new arrangements makes it a profitable one 
as well. 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 
THE registered membership of the Society on 
Noy. 30 was 42,246, showing an increase of 1,462 
during the month, due to the following sources: 
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C. F. AMEry, General Secretary. 


ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY. 
A REPLY. 
Editor Audubon Magazine: 

The October number of the Audubon Magazine 
(page 211) contains a notice of the ‘‘preliminary re- 
port on economic ornithology” recently published in 
the annual report of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1886, 

In reading this notice I was surprised to see 
several incorrect statements of fact, and was aston- 
ished to find myself accused of expressing opinions 
that I have never held. 

In regard to the English sparrow, the report in 
question contains the following: ‘‘In advance of 
the publication of the special bulletin on the English 
sparrow question, which will contain in detail the 
evidence on which the following statements are based, 
it is thought desirable at the present time to set forth 
some of the results of the investigation for the inform- 
ation of the general public,” etc. In view of the 
above, I beg to ask for the facts which led my critic 
to say: ‘‘It occurs to us that the investigation does 
not appear to have been conducted in the same 
scientifically impartial spirit that resulted in the ac- 
quittal of the hawks and owls.” Inasmuch as the 
report on the English sparrow has not yet been pub- 
lished, I would like to ask what my critic knows 
about the facts upon which the conclusions have been 
based, or the spirit in which the investigation has 
been conducted; also, what led him to assert that 
the replies received to our circular on the sparrow 
are ‘‘all condemnatory''? 

After disposing of the sparrow, the reviewer states: 
“On the same grounds we are disposed to take ex- 


ception to the sweeping conclusion that all birds sub- 
sisting on grain are inimical to man, those only being 
beneficial which prey on mice and insects.” I respect- 
fully challenge the editor of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
to show that I have ever expressed, either in print or 
in conversation, any opinion which can be construed 
into the views here attributed to me. I beg to pro- 
test against this sort of wholesale misrepresentation, 
which is due, of course, to carelessness on the part 
of the reviewer, who could not have read the report 
he has seen fit to criticise. 

In conclusion, may IJ ask if the editor of the AUDU- 
BON MAGAZINE considers it entirely fair to lead his 
readers to regard as an enemy to the good cause he 
upholds the very man to whose efforts is largely due 
the formation of the Bird Protection Committee of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, from which 
committee the Audubon Society movement is a direct 
outgrowth? C. HART MERRIAM. 

WasuincTon, D, C., Oct. 20, 1887. 

While it is plain from the above that Dr. Merriam’s 
position was not correctly defined by us in the infer- 
ences which were drawn from his preliminary report 
on the house sparrow, it is at the same time unfor- 
tunate that he should not have been more explicit in 
stating his position in the text of that report. If, 
for instance, the testimony received by the Bureau 
was not all condemnatory, it is strange that in the 
abstract given us, nothing favorable to the bird should 
have appeared. We are quite willing to modify our 
statement, and to say that as the printed ‘“‘results of 
the investigation” contain no hint of any testimony 
favorable to the bird, it is only fair to infer that it 
was all unfavorable. Perhaps it was such an omis- 
sion of anything in defense of the Sparrow that gave 
us the impression that the investigation was not 
strictly impartial. Our remark relative to Dr. Mer- 
riam’s classification of birds as beneficial or injurious 
was based on this statement in the report, that ‘“‘the 
food of all species consists either of animal or vege- 
table matter or both, and its consumption must be 
serviceable or prejudicial to the interests of mankind. 
Therefore, according to the food it eats, each bird or 
mammal may be classed under one of two headings 
—beneficial or injurious, Many species are both 
beneficial and injurious, and it is impossible to assign 
them to either category until the percentages of their 
food elements have been positively determined and 
the sum of the good balanced against the sum of the 
evil. 

“It is well known that certain birds and mammals 
are directly destructive to farm crops, causing a loss 
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of many thousands of dollars each year, and that 
others are highly beneficial, preying upon mice and 
insects which are injurious to vegetation * * *,” 

While a strict interpretation of this by the average 
reader would bear out our construction of it, we are 
gratified to be told by Dr. Merriam that he is not 
willing to be understood as wholly condemning birds 
whose food is solely vegetable. 


BIRD HELPERS. 

Mrs. MARy TREAT, the well-known entomologist, 
writes in the American Agriculturist: I wish to add 
my testimony in a few words in favor of the various 
birds that visit our gardens and orchards, in the 
capacity of helpers, as they feed upon some of the 
most noxious insects which we have to contend with. 

First and foremost among these helpers is the 
purple martin. It is the general impression that 
this bird takes insects only on the wing, but it does 
more than this. I saw numbers of them this past 
summer taking the rose-bugs from the grapevines. 
They swooped down and picked them off without 
alighting. They circled around in companies, back 
again to the same vine, each one snatching off a 
bug as it passed. And not only the rose-bug falls 
a victim to its appetite, but it even stoops to take 
the Colorado potato-beetle. This has been seen by 
others in our town, as well as by myself. Put up 
boxes for the martins, and see that the English 
sparrow does not get possession. 

The oriole is another great helper. It knows how 
to pull the bag-worm from its case, and does it sys- 
tematically and rapidly. The tent caterpillar and 
fall web-worm it also has a liking for; it ruthlessly 
tears the tents and webs to pieces and destroys un- 
told numbers. Allow no gunner to shoot one of 
these beautiful, gaily-dressed birds on your premises 
—not even if the lady of his choice is pining for a 
skeleton to perch on her hat. 

For several years past the leaves of our elm trees 
have been ruined by the elm-beetle. Last year I 
noticed the cedar bird devouring the beetle and 
larve. This year our elms are comparatively free 
from the pests. The leaves are scarcely injured at all, 
and the cedar birds are obliged to look close to find 
a beetle. They hunt over the trees in small flocks. 
They also destroy many other injurious creatures. 
This bird likes berries. Raise enough for them as 
well as for yourselves, and they will pay you back 
with interest. Ss 

The catbird and red-eyed vireo both eat the un- 
Savory pear-slug. But it is not necessary to mention 
the good services rendered by our most common 
birds, such as the robin, brown thrush, catbird, 


bluebird and wren, as all observing horticulturists 
- 
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are aware of the good they do. Our winter birds 
are also doing good work. The seed-eating ones 
pick up great quantities of the seeds of noxious 
weeds, while our woodpeckers, jays and chickadees 
are constantly on the lookout for hibernating insects. 
Spare and encourage the birds, both winter and 
summer, about your home grounds and fields. 


THE story that went the round of the English and 
American papers to the effect that Mrs. Mackay, wife 
of the California millionaire, had sent two “‘sports- 
men” to the East Indian Islands to procure five hun- 
dred skins of the bird of paradise for a mantle, ap- 
pears to be wholly unfounded in fact, and to have 
been part of a system of malicious attack to which 
that lady was undeservedly subjected. As we said 
at the time, there was nothing in the story if true 
which rendered the act in any way more reprehensible 
than the instances of indulgence in feather millinery 
which meet the eye everywhere; but if one was 
shocked at the contemplation of an act of bad taste 
attributed to Mrs. Mackay, what must be the senti- 
ment with which right-minded persons contemplated 
the malice that could prompt an unfounded story to 
the discredit of an unoffending person. We have no 
direct authority for denying the story, but we find it 
denied in a newspaper clipping sent us by one of our 
correspondents, and we know enough of journalistic 
ethics to have full confidence that no member of the 
daily press would be tempted to shield a maligned 
person unless authorized to do so. 


A PIGEON WALKS NINE MILEs.—About the mid- 
dle of November, Lorenzo Beers of Stratford, Conn., 
sold a number of tumbler pigeons to E. M. Beards- 
ley of Huntington, Conn. <A week or more after 
their removal two of the birds returned to their old 
home, and were sent back to Mr. Beardsley, who 
plucked the quills from one wing of each bird as a 
precaution against an attempt to fly again to Strat- 
ford. On the 15th of December one of the pigeons 
came walking down the street to the Beers residence, 
having walked the whole distance, nine miles, from 
Huntington. 


THERE hangs in our office a calendar for the com- 
ing year, illustrated with a beautiful vignette, with a 
spray of poppies in the background. It is chaste 
in design and perfect in execution—a genuine work 
of art, designed and engraved on steel by John A. 
Lowell & Co. It may be duplicated by sending 25 
cents to Doliber, Goodale & Co., of Boston. 


AN advertisement in a Florida paper asks for 1000 
young alligators, 500 pounds of large alligator teeth, 
500 roseate spoonbill wings and all the alligator skins 
in the county. The advertiser is a naturalist / 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


Te AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming, ‘This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species, It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and earn These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, ora bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter-and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures Raves published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know thata single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins are sent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 40 1464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have fen sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm, These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known eyen without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer, These 
insects piely with such petounlinng rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Bilicrae of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A.M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been *hiroaghe 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our. birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them, 
They are nowhere enforced, It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIRTY, 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded, The objects 
sought to be accomp ished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 

_(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 


birds. 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds, Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic Saag are specially exempted, 


The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection, Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
by public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. ; 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes, So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. Toso present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members. ; 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society, It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor = expenses of an 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. he boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their Flea to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds, It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters, The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, ‘ 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Anta. 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to oe local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members, All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate fist with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi. 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the dice of the Society, 
Where no local secretary has yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No, 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John bo Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name, 

The office of the Society is at 4o Park Row, New York city. 
All communications shoul be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No, 40 Park Row, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards ! 


PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Type setting easy; printed directions. Send 
2 stamps for list presses, type, etc., to factory, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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A. J. Cammeyer, 


165, 167 & 169 SIXTH AVE.,, 


Cor. 12TH STREET, 


New York City. 


Achilles, the greatest warrior of the elder world, could only 
receive his death wound in his heel. Many men and women 
have died since his day by receiving their death blow also 
upon the foot, discovering all too late that this was a vital 
part of the body. Wet feet, cold feet, hot and perspiring feet, 
are as dangerous to health and life as the wound that slew 
Achilles. Be wise in time and cover your feet properly, and 
protect them from the rapid and extreme changes of our 
climate. 

I have every.sort and variety of Shoes for Men, Women and 
children, thus providing the amplest care, comfort, protection 
and safeguards for the feet in every necessity and emergency. 


Ladies’ Hand-Sewed 
Welt Button Boots, 


$3.00 


Per Pair. 


Ladies’ Kid-Top. 
Sewed Welt Button Boots......... ......... $3 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat Button Boots.. 3 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Curacoa Kid Button Boots... 3. 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat, Foxed Kid- 


Straight Patent Leather Tip, Hand- 
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Top, Waukenphast Button Boots..... ............. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt Calf, Foxed Kid-Top, Wau- 
kenphast Button Boots..............cceeeee ce ya seres 3.00 


These Shoes are especially designed to take the place of the 
highest grade custom work of the finest material and finish, 
and the best workmanship that can be produced. I do not 
hesitate to warrant them equal to any custom made that are 
sold from $6 to $7 per pair, and at almost half the price. They 
are made in every variety, shape and form, and it makes no 
difference what the preference may be, I can guarantee a per- 
fect fit and satisfaction in every instance. 


CANVAS SHOES. 

My stock of Canvas Shoes of every description for Ladies, 
Misses and Children is now complete, such as Lawn Tennis, 
Bicycle, Yachting, and for all outdoor sporting purposes, at 
astonishingly low prices, 

I have tireless shoes for walkers, wing like slippers for dan- 
cers, dressy shoes for promenaders, low shoes for the comfort- 
loving ; in fact every kind of foot covering for Men, Women 
and Children, and at prices much lewer than the same quality 
and make of goods are sold for elsewhere. 

People out of town should send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mailed free on application, 


A.’ J. GENUS SSaR 


Sixth Avenue & Twelfth Street. 
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Unheard-of Premiums | 


for». VV Gils 


The best magazines in the world for the young of all ages—five of 
them (see below). 

The best things to be got in this part of the world for the money 
—about three hundred of them (see a sample or two below). 

The things are paid to those who get subscribers. The unheard-of 
part is the rate. It is more than generous. 


Here are the magazines : 


Babyland: nurse-help for the mother Pansy: for the Sunday school age Wide Awake: library, study, play- 
and baby joy for the little one; soc. a year. and aim; $1. ouse, life at home and abroad, com- 
Our Little Men and Women: delight- Chautauqua Young Folks Fournal: panionship of the wise and good; $2.40 
ful oe and years for beginning read- for studious young folks; $x. a year. 
ers; $1. ; 


The things to be paid are better than money, because they are 
more than the money could possibly be. They are better also, some of 
them, because you never heard of them, and wouldn’t have the chance 
to get them for some time yet. 

But the rate! For $1.25 in new subscriptions we pay $1 in mer- 
chandise! More than that on the average. Some things we get to 


better advantage than others. We pay as we buy. 


Take a well-known example: the Wa- _—_ doormat, price $4, for $4.50 in new sub- Another: a Mason & Hamlin organ (ca- 
terbury watch with chain and whistle scriptions. Another: the Bissell Carpet  talogue price $165) for $110 in new sub- 
and agate charm, We call them alto- sweeper, price $3, for $325. Another: scriptions. Another: your choice of 
gether worth $3, and Pay them for $4 the Kerosene Brick, price 35 cents, for Prang’s water color art studies and re- 
.In new subscriptions, nother well- cents. Another: aphotographic out- _ productions of oil paintings, $1 for $1.10. 
known example: the Weeden engine, t, Horsman’s Eclipse, $2.50, for $2.75. Another: your choice of 2000 books, any 
price $1.25, for $1.35 in new subscrip- | Another: everything children wear, $r book we publish, $r for $1.20. And so 
tions, for $1.60. Another: jack-plane pencil- on throu h 32 pages of picked-out things 

Another example not well-known but sharpener, 25 cents, for 30 cents. An- for children an picked-out things for 
worth knowing: the Hartman steel-wire other; silver-plated ware, $x for $1.10. the family, 


Send five cents for a sample copy of any one magazine, or fifteen 


cents for all. 
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AUDUBON PRIZE LIST. 


| OS Seats the past year we have had a great deal of valuable assistance from young members in 

canvassing for subscribers for the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, and although Audubon boys and girls are 
enthusiastic in the cause of bird protection, and of course know that virtue is its own reward, we have no 
doubt they will be just as pleased as other boys and girls to get some substantial token in proof that their 
efforts have been appreciated. We have accordingly determined to present every member who has sent us 
ten subscriptions and upward during the past year, with a free copy of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE for a year, 
or the Society’s silver badge, cr any book in List I. below, as they may elect. Collectors of twenty sub- 
scriptions are entitled to select any book in List II., or they may select a book from List I., together with 
a badge or a free copy of the AUDUBON. Collectors of thirty subscriptions are entitled to select any book 
in List III.; of forty subscriptions any book in List IV., and the collector of fifty subscriptions any 
book in List V. This system of giving prizes having been initiated, will be permanently continued. Any 
member sending in ten subscriptions during the coming year, may claim a prize immediately, or may let 
The subscriptions may be 
sent in at any time during the year, but with the first installment the canvasser must advise us that he is 


trying for a prize. 
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The America’s Cup. . 

Angling, Blakely. 

Angling Talks, Dawson. 
Fly-Fishing, Pennell 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquaria, 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout. 
American Bird Fancier, 

Cage and Singing Birds. 


Common Objects of the Seashore, 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton and Hab- 
berton, 


Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins. - 
Dog Breaking, Floyd. 
Englishe Dogges. Reprint of 1576. 


Glover’s Album, Treatise on Canine 
Diseases. 


(for 10 Subscriptions). 


The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease 
Forest Waters the Farm, paper. 


Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose, 1oo 
illustrations. 


Field Botany, Walter P. Manton. 
Stories of American History. 
Stories About Dogs, Estelle. 
When I Was a Girl. 


LIST IT. (for 2O Subseriptions). 


American Salmon Fisherman. 

Fysshe and Fysshynge. “a 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. 
Trout Culture. 

Intelligence of Animals, illus., Morant. 
Native Song Birds. 

Amateur Yacht Designing, Biddle, 
Book of Knots, illus., Tom Bowling. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux. 

Frazer's Practical Boat Sailing. 
Practical Boat Building, Nelson. 

The America’s Cup, cloth, 

Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray. 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 


Hints on Camping. 

Woodcraft, Nessmuk. 

Map of Adirondacks, Stoddard. 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Wood. 


The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
‘Training, illustrated. 


Adventures on the Great 
Grounds of the World. 


Bound Vol. I. of the AupuBson MaGazine, 
Bear Hunting. 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond. 
Keeping One Cow. 

Orange Culture. 

Profits in Poultry. 


Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
Northrup, 


Hunting 


Daughter of the Regiment, Jane G. Aus- 


tin. 
Outpost, Sequel to Daughter of the 
egiment. 
Life of Daniel Roone and the Hunters of 
Kentucky, 


Noble Deeds of American Women. 
Pioneer Mothers in the West. 
Anecdotes of Animals. 


Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles and Fishes, 
Mrs, R. Lee. 


Stories of American History, Dodge. 
Leedle Yawkoob Strauss. 

Young America’s Picture Pook. 

Oar Girls, Louisa M. Olcott. 

Our Boys, Olive Thorne. 


LIST I11. (for 30 Subscriptions). 


Ply-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, 
Keene, 

Scientific Anglers. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. 

Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson. 

Half Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. 

Insect World, Figuier. 

Naturalists’ Assistant, Kingsley. 


Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, 
Stephens. 
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Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, Wells. 
Antelope and Deer of America. 

Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast. 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan, 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 

Boat Sailor's Manual, Qualtrough. 


Canoe and Camera, Steele. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe, Bishop. 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. 

Old St. Augustine, il’us., C. B. Reynolds. 
Our New Alaska, illus., Hallock. 
Southern California, Van Dyke. © 
Famous Horses of America. 

Rod and Gun in California. 


American Boy’s Own Book of Sports 
and Games. 


Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
‘Yhompson. 


Boy's Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, 


Frank Forester’s Manual for Young 
Sportsmen, 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 

Young Moose Hunters, Stephens. 

Dogs and Their Doings, Morris, 

Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright. 

Wonders of the Yellowstone. 

Home Book of Indoor Games, Mrs. C. L. 
Smith. 

Only Girls, Virginia F, Townsend. 

Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. 

Worthington’s Annual for 1888, 


IV. (for --0 Subseriptions). 


Cruises in Small Yachts, Speed. 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor, 


Dogs, Their Management and Treat- 
ment in Disease, 


Youatt on the Dog, 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale. 


LIST V. (fer 50 Subscriptions). 


A. O, U. Check List of North American 


Birds. 
Coues’ Check List of North American 


Birds. 


Land and Game Birds, Minot. 


Our Birds and Their Haunts, Langille. 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison. 
Yacht Sailing, Vanderbeck, 

Cassell's Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville. 


Our Friend the Dog, Stables. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine. 


Tenants of Our Old Farni, Henry C. 
McCook, illustrated, 


History of the Mastiff, Wynn, 


Address AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 4o Park Row, New York. 
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